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Sialic tetera itirreemnaaetiiaes 
Cursory view of some of the obstacles to the right 
apprehension and full reception of the spirit- 
ual nature and blessings of Christ ianity. By 

JOHN ALLEN. 

Continued from page 499 ) 

It is striking to observe how, in this time of 
gross mental darkness, the enemy of man’s in- 
struction and hap pine ss was suffered to prevail 
By very plaus sible insinuations, the true spiritual 
meaning of our Lord’s declarations and 
mands was lost, through outward of 
interpretation successfully presented, in com-| 
pliance with the to sensible objects 
and services. They were speciously wrested 
and zealously enfo reed in such a manner as to 
be made the subjects of priestly traffie and 
emolument.* Did he exhort his 
take up the cross and follow him? 


com- 
modes 


bi: is 


followers to 


| 
| 
Those who! 
professed to be such were furnished with crosses | 


of wood, and stone 


,and metal, which they daily 
took up, and wore on their hearts; while the will | 
and the passions remained uncrucified. Were) 
the early believers require d not to be conformed 
to this world? They gave to the requisition a 
local interpretation, and urged the withdrawing ! 
from the active scenes and positive duties of 
life, to places of seclusion and solitude; where | 
the spirit-of the world, and the temptations of 
the enemy of the soul were often in lamentable 
dominion. Were. they commanded to mortify | 
their members which are upon the earth? The 
command was represented to require bodily 
self-vexations ; which, carried as they were to | 
surprising extremes, in obedience to the letter 
of the precept, attracted the applause of igno- 
rant and superstitious multitudes, while the 
spiritual pride of the devotees, instead of being 


* See Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History—Jones’s 
History of the Waldenses— Enc3 clopedia Metroy oli- 
tana, &c. &c. 
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in some respects indulged and 
Was repentance enjoined? The 
character of it in a great degree vanished, 
and repentance became a work to be mechani- 
cally performed under the name of penance; 
while the whole operation, if its fulfilment were 
inconvenient, might be commuted for money. 
Nay, further, this commutation payment might 
be made in ad\ ance: and, under the name of 

permission was obtained of the 
ghostly fathers for ‘the perpetration of every 
crime. Was it declared, “confess your faults 
to another?” Auricular confession to a 
priest, at stated periods, was claimed to be the 
dischar; Did our Lord direct his 


fmediled 
pampered. 
true 


was 


indulgence 8, 


one 


ge of the duty. 
disciples to “ let their light shine before men ?” 
The use of large burning tapers, strange as it 
may seem, appears to have been adopted in cor- 
pliance with the direction, or as a token of it. 
Did the Scriptures speak with eommendation 
of following the Lamb whithersoever he goeth, 
of being good soldiers of Jesus Christ, and of 
warring a good warfare? They adopted the 
figure of the gentle lamb, by an extraordinary 
contradiction, as a military banner; and under 
pretence of extending the kingdom of the Lamb 
lof God over pagans and infide ‘Is, they gave evi- 
dent toke ns of their own infidelity, by violating 
the spirit and commands of the meek and long- 
suffering Saviour, in acts of violence, rapine, 
and murder. The representation of the cross, 


| whereon the dying Jesus prayed for forgiveness 
|toward his enemies, was likewise perverted to 


military purposes, and the inscribed command 
to conquer by the cross, which, visionary as it 
was, might have conveyed an instructive lesson 
to the pride , and self.- will, and faithlessness of 
man, was construed into martial victories of 
plunder and carnage, over those who were justly 
Thus the 
plainest emblems of gentleness and suffering 
were made subservient, through depravity and 
blindness, to the encouragement of dispositions 
totally opposite and unchristian. 

Do we find that the authority to bind and to 
loose was committed to Peter and the other 
apostles, that the Holy Ghost was given by the 
laying on of their hands, and that “Elders were 
ordained by them in various cities? With the 
very degenerate and gross views which have 
been referred to, it is not surprising that the 
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Bishops and Priests arrogated to themselves the 
character of being the only rightful successors 
of the disciples of our Lord, and possessors of 
the same miraculous power and authority over 
his Church. Hence, laying their hands on the | 
heads of those whom they approved, they con- 
tended that the virtue and power of the Holy 
Ghost were conveyed, through them, by this 
means, and through no other channel; and 
since the fact did not admit of being so clearly 
tested, by sensible evidence, as some preten- 
sions of a more outward nature, it has succeeded, 
alas, in obtaining currency and implicit credit | 
in certain quarters, even to the present day. | 
Thus the true representatives of the Apostles 
have been pronounced to be those, who, by the | 
laying on of hands in succession from one to | 
another, occupy exalted stations in the profess- | 
ing Christian Church. To state this strange 
opinion of genuine Apostolical succession might | 
be supposed sufficient to refute it, if daily ex- 
perience did not lamentably prove, that it is 
still deeply rooted ; notwithstanding the warn- 
ing example of Simon the Sorcerer, and the 
fearful inconsistency, and even impurity of 
many of the links in this preposterous chain ; 
and notwithstanding also the obvious inquiry, 
whether those may not really be the true suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, who most fully obey 
their precepts, follow their examples, and pos- 
sess their spirit of humility, charity, and faith- 
fulness. 

Were the disciples of Christ to expect eternal 
life througl: participation of his flesh and blood ? 
They interpreted literally his memorable words 
at the passover, “ This is my body;” and “ this 
cup is my blood of the new testament, which is 
shed for many,” asserting, as before mentioned, 
that the bread and wine were actually changed 
in substance and nature, and that by eating and 
drinking of them, after they had been blessed | 
by the priest, there was a partaking of the real | 
flesh and blood of Christ. Hence arose a pomp- 
ous ceremony, invested like the others with 
imagined spiritual benefits, under the mysterious 
and ill-defined notion of a sacrament ; in which 
even the death of our Lord at Jerusalem was too 
often lost sight of, while the blessings of the | 
new covenant, which it procured for mankind, 
and to which Himself referred, were greatly 
misunderstood. 

Was Baptism pronounced to be a leading fea- 
ture of our Lord’s dispensation? It seemed to 
be forgotten that he was to baptize with the 
Holy Ghost ; and the idea was lowered to an 
external washing or sprinkling of children with 
water, with the use of cream, salt, and the sign 
of the cross, which was performed by the priests 
for money, and asserted to produce purification 
of the soul. 

Alas for Protestantism! that while happily 
several of these observations and notions have 
been wholly or in great part discarded ; the two 








| killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 
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last, with some highly objectionable appenda- 


ges, judged by many to be relics of Judaism or 
Popery, have hitherto in part been allowed to 
remain. It is, at the same time, a satisfaction to 
believe that their true character, and the spiritual 
meaning of our blessed Lord, are becoming more 
clearly apparent; and that these supposed mys- 
teries, which it is feared prove stumbling blocks 
to numerous sincere inquirers after religion, and 


| an encouragement to doubt and unbelief, though 


still conscientiously adopted by many religious 
persons, will at length be better understood. 
In connexion with such views, and with the re- 
flection how frequently the spirit or substance 
of religion has been lost in a literal semblance, 
the declaration of the apostle Paul, made proba- 
bly under a sense of deliverance from this snare, 
and from the strict dispensation of legal de- 


| nouncements, suggests itself: “‘Who also hath 


made us able ministers of the New Testament, 
not of the letter, but of the Spirit: for the letter 
Oh, that 
all professed Christian teachers could adopt this 
language in truth! 

The literal and pharisaical fulfilment of the 
Divine commands, to the neglect of the spiritual 
obedience intended, had been a subject of fre- 
quent complaint by the prophets under the law, 
as may be collected from many of their expostu- 


| lations: ‘“ Bring no more vain oblations; incense 


is an abomination unto me; the new moons and 
Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with : it is iniquity, even the solemn meet- 
ing.’ And our Lord himself declared to the 
Jews, “ ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are full of extor- 
tion and excess.” ‘Ye pay tithe of mint, and 
anise, and cummin; and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith.” “Ye strain at a gnat, and swallow 
acamel.” Thus great and continual is the ten- 
dency of the human heart, to prefer outside 
performances, and to rest in them; mistaking 
the shell for the kernel, and the form for the 
substance and power of religion. 

Here it may be proper to notice a probable 
objection to the drift of these remarks—That 
though religion does not consist wholly in exter- 
nals, yet neither must we go to the opposite 
extreme, and confine it to mental frames and 
feelings, in regard to which we may often de- 
ceive ourselves. The answer is—By no means; 
we must evince our faith by our works,—not 
works of a typical and figurative nature, the end 
of which has long since been attained ;—but 
such works, and in such dispositions, as true 
and living faith in Christ, and the love of God 
and our neighbor, will necessarily produce. 

The great author of man’s redemption gra- 
ciously condescended to lay down his life at 
Jerusalem asa propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. The Holy Scriptures have been 
given for our instructicn, and his apostles and 
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ministers have aon commissioned to publish ity ; oniee apostolical succession was still a 


the glad tidings of his salvation. 


He is the | favorite dogma, and they continued to attach to 


true light which lighteth every man that cometh | the ceremonies of baptism with water, and the 


into the world, in convicting, reproving, guid- 
ing, and comforting the children of men, by the 
Holy Spirit. These are to be reverently ac- 
cepted as harmonious and united means provided 
for man’s salvation. Again, in Divine worship 
and service, we are to glorify God in (or with) 
our body and our spirit, which are his. But 
we must ever remember, what man is too apt to 
forget, that “‘God is a Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth,”’ not merely with pers mal presence, or 
borrowed expressions of devotion, or lip service, 
while the heart is far from him. Likewise, 
when comfort is derived from the assurance 
that “‘the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this’’ internal “seal, The Lord knoweth 
them that are his;’’ we must never forget the 
subsequent and external part of that seal, “ Let 
every one that name th the name of Christ de- 
part from iniquity. The one, viz., the state 
of the heart, and whether it be the Lord’s or 
not, is known only to him and to the enlight- 
ened conscience : but the other, as regards the 
life and conduct, may be seen and read of men. 
If the latter be not right, in vain shall we pre- 
sume upon the former. Consonant with this is 
the declaration of the Saviour, “ Ye shall know 
them by their fruits.” 

Many of the evils which prevailed in the 
darkest age of the Christian Church, when, 
comparatively speaking, there was a general ap- 
parent uniformity of sentiment and profession, 
were denounced, from time to time, by a suc- 
cession of pious and enlightened individuals ; 
and though the remonstrances of these were 
often treated with contumely, and put down by 
the strong arm of united ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar power ; yet a sense of the grossly degenerate 
and venal state of the ministers of religion, and | 
of the necessity of an entire reformation, became 
every year more fully and generally acknow- | 
ledged. After a long night of apostacy such 
was the dawn; at length the clearer light of 
day broke forth with increasing brightness, and 
the Protestant Reformers boldly attacked many 
of the prevailing sentiments and practices, as 
inconsistent with the free and spiritual nature 
of the kingdom and religion of Christ. They 
took a sounder view of the doctrine of salvation 
by faith in Llim, in opposition to the notion of 
meriting heaven by religious acts and observan- 
ces. They struck off five from the list of those 
called sacraments, stripped the ceremony termed 
the Lord’s Supper of some of its grossest fea- 
tures, placed the Holy Scriptures in the hands 
of the people, denounced the irregular lives of 
the ecclesiastics, and did much, in various other 
ways, to remove the superstitions of the age. 
Yet many of them appear to have seen but in- 
distinctly the true nature of genuine Christian- 





partaking of the bread and wine, mysterious 
ideas of spiritual regeneration and nourishment ; 
while selfish motives operated then, as at other 
periods of the church, to obstruct the work of 
complete reformation. Terms and principles, 
and practices were allowed to remain, which had 
sprung up in the dark days of papacy; and 
others continued to be applied with a force, au- 
thority, and meaning, which the great Author 
of our holy religion never inculeated. Hence 
was retained a large mixture of ceremonial with 
spiritual worship and observances. Tithes, and 
oaths, and war, were still generally sanctioned. 
And the kingdom of the meek and lowly Re- 
deemer was attempted to be advocated and upheld 
in a large degree of a worldly spirit and policy. 
Not only in the period now referred to, but 
in all other ages of the world, it is mournfully 
evident that, through a want of sufficient spirit- 
ual-mindedness, and of continual watching unto 
prayer, many of those who began “in spirit” so 
far lost their original ground, as to seek to be 
‘made perfect by the flesh.” Though com- 
mencing at first under a lively fe eling of the 
power of the Holy Spirit, they adopted, by de- 
grees, set ceremonies and services, systems of 
doctrine, and forms of worship, which they re- 
garded after a time as the thing itself; while, if 
we may so speak, the vital principle of religion, 
having been gradually departed from, at length 
imperceptibly but wholly withdrew itself, and 
left them busily occupied, in observing what 
had become to them a dead letter, performing 
will worship, and following an empty shadow. 
What a lesson of humility, watchfulness, and 
fear, are the many examples of this sort, fur- 
nished by sacred and ecclesiastical history, eal- 


| cul: ited to teach us all; lest, while we are 


insensible to any change, ’ supposing that all is 
well, and that ina spiritual sense we are rich 
and full, and in need of nothing, the holy vis- 
itations of Divine life and love being withdrawn 
from us through our disobedience, the salt lose 
its savor, and we be found wanting all things. 
It is evident, that neither the most correct 
knowledge of the soundest doctrines, nor the 
strictest profession of the most spiritual views, 
nor the most unwearied devotion to practical 
duties, will singly or unitedly avail us anything, 
unless accompanied and produced by that re- 
newing of the mind and affections, which the 
Spirit of Christ our Saviour alone can give; and 
that we are no longer safe from evil, than while 
preserved in reverent dependence on his pro- 
tecting power. May both he who writes, and 
he who reads, under a deep sense of this con- 
tinual danger, look diligently and humbly unto 
Him, who alone “ean keep us from falling, and 
present us faultless before the presence of his 
glory with exceeding joy. (To be continued.) 
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REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 


WASHING THE FEET. 


Our late friend Jacob Lindley once mention- | 


ed to me an anecdote substantially as follows, 
which may perhaps suggest a useful hint to 
some persous of higher pretensions than the hero 
of the story ever assumed. 

Jacob Lindley, being one evening at the house 
of an ancient Friend, who, he knew, had had 
a disagreeable controversy with one of his neigh- 
bors, took occasion to inquire, in the course of 
conversation, whether the misunderstanding had 
been satisfactorily adjusted. The old Friend, 
without making any answer to the question, 
walking into another room, brought out two 
bottles filled with water and earefully cork- 
ed, and set them down before him. 


his neighbor’s feet. In pursuance of this thought, 
he filled those two bottles with water, and taking 
one in each hand, and a towel on his arm, he 
immediately repaired to the_residence of his 


neighbor, and informed him that he had come | 


with an intention of washing his feet. The of- 
fer was not accepted, consequently the water 


was not used for that purpose, but the old Friend | 
took care to preserve it; ‘‘and now,” said he to| 


his guest, “as I was then willing to wash my 


neighbor’ s feet, I never intend to dirty him any | 
more.” He then, uncorking one of his bottles, 
and tasting the water, which he pronounced to | 
be as sweet as ever, replaced the cork, and set 
his bottles away as a memorial of reconciliation 
on his part with his offended neighbor. L. 


Observations upon the influence of the habitual 


use of Tobacco upon health, morals, and pro- | 


perty. 

Were it possible for a being who had resided | 
upon our globe, to visit the inhabitants of a 
planet, where reason governed, and to tell them 
that a vile weed was in general use among the 
inhabitants of the globe it had left, which af- 
forded no nourishment—that this weed was 
cultivated with immense care—that it was an 
important article of commerce—that the want 
of it produced real misery—that its taste was 
extremely nauseous, that it was unfriendly to 
health and morals, and that its use was attended 
with a considerable loss of time and property, 
the account would be thought incredible, and 


He then | 
remarked, that several months previous to that | 
time, while ruminating on this unpleasant af-| 
fair, he thought he felt humble enough to wash | 


for in all shies cases where the body is debili- 
tated indirectly by intemperance in eating, or 
by excessive application to study, or business ; 
or directly by sedative passions of the mind, 
particularly by grief and fear. Persons after 
losing relations or friends by death, often resort 
to it. Fear creates a desire for tobacco. Hence 
it is used in a greater quantity by soldiers and 
sailors than by other classes of people. It is 
used most profusely by soldiers when they act 
as picket guards, or sentinels, and by sailors in 
stormy weather. Persons laboring under that 


| state of madness which is accompanied with a 


sense of misery, are much devoted to it; hence 
the tenants of mad-houses often accost their at- 
tendants and visitors with petitions for tobacco. 

The progress of habit in the use of tobacco 
is exactly the same asin the use of spirituous 
liquors. The slaves of it begin by using it on- 
ly after dinner—then during the whole after- 
| noon, and évening, afterwards before dinner, 
then before breakfast, and finally during the 
whole night. I knewa lady who had passed 
through all these stages, who used to wake reg- 
ularly two or three times every night to compose 
her system with fresh doses of snuff. 
the progress in the decay of the sensibility of 
the nose to the stimulus of snuff is analogous 
to the decay of the sensibility of the stomach, 
to the stimulus of spirituous liquors. It feels 
|for a while the action of rappee ; next it re- 
quires Scotch snuff, afterwards Lrish-blackguard, 
| and finally it is affected only by a composition 
of tobacco and ground glass. This mixture is 
| to the nose, what C ayenne pepper and Jamacia 
spirits are to the stomachs of habitual dram 
drinkers. 

The appetite for tobacco is wholly artificial. 
| No person was ever born with a relish for it. 
Even in those persons who are much attached to 
it, nature frequently recovers her disrelish to it. 
It ceases to be as ereeab le in every febrile indis- 
position. This is so invariably true, that a dis- 
| relish to it is often a sign of an approaching, 
‘and a return of the appetite for it, a sign of a 

departing fever. 

In considering the pernicious effects of to- 
bacco, I shall begin agreeably to the order I 
have laid down, by taking notice of its influence 
upon health ; and here [ shall mention its ef- 
fects not only upon the body, but upon the 
mind. 

1. It impairs the appetite. Where it does 


Again— 





| not produce this effect, 
the author of it would probably be excluded | 


2. It prevents the early and comple te diges- 


from society, for relating a story of so improba- it tion of the food, and thereby induces distress- 


ble a nature. In no one view, is it possible to 
contemplate the creature man in a more absurd | 
and ridiculous light, than in his attachment to 
tobacco. 

This weed is of a stimulating nature, whether | 
it be used in smoking, chewing or in snuff, | 
Like opium and spirituous liquors, it is sought ' 


ing and incurable diséases not only of the sto- 
mach, but of the whole hody. T his effect of To- 
! bacco i is the result of the waste of the saliva in 
chewing and smoking, or of the tobacco insinu- 
ating itself into the stomach, when used in chew- 
ing or snuffing. I once lost a young man of 
17 years of age, of a pulmonary consumption, 
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whose disorder was brought on by the intempe- | 
rate use of segars. 

3. It produces many of those diseases which | 
are supposed to be seated in the nerves. The 
late Sir John Pringle was subjectin the evening 
of his life to tremors in his hands. In his last 
visit to France, a few years before he died, in 
company with Dr. Franklin, he was requested | 
by the Doctor to observe, that the same disorder 
was very common among those people of fash- 
ion who were great snuffers. Sir John was 
led-by this remark to suspect that his tre- 
mors were occasioned by snuff, which he took 
in large quantities. He immediately left off 
taking it, and soon afterwards recovered the per- 
fect use of his hands. I have seen head-ache, 
vertigo, and epilepsy produced by the use of to- 
bacco. A physician in Connecticut has re- 
marked that it has in several instances produced | 
palsy and apoplexy, and Dr, Tissot ascribessud- 
den death, in one instance, to the excessive use 
of it in smoking. 

4. A citizen of Philadelphia lost all his teeth | 
by drawing the hot smoke of tobacco into his| 
mouth by means of a short pipe, and I have been 
informed of a cancer on the lip which terminated | 
fatally from the same cause, in a farmerin North-| 
umberland county in this State. The acrid na- 
ture of the matter which is mixed with the 





smoke of the tobacco may easily be discovered 
by the taste or smell of a pipe stem that has| 
been in use for two or three weeks. 

5. Tobacco when used in the form of snuff 
seldom fails of impairing the voice by obstruct- 


ing the nose. It moreover imparts to the com- 
plexion a disagreeable dusky color. 

I have thus briefly enumerated the morbid | 
effects of tobacco upon the human body. It re- 
mains under this head to mention, that the want | 
of it is a source of uneasiness more distressing 
than many bodily disorders. This uneasiness in | 
persons who have long been accustomed to the 
use of tobacco has in some instances produced 
an agitation of mind that has bordered upon} 
distraction. Colonel Burr informed me that 
the greatest complaints of dissatisfaction and 
suffering that he heard among the soldiers who! 
accompanied General Arnold in his march from 
Boston to Quebec through the wilderness in the 
year 1775, were from the want of tobacco. This 
was the more remarkable, as they were so des- 
titute of provisions as to be obliged to kill and 
eat their dogs. The Persians, we are told =| 

‘ 





travellers, often expatriate themselves, when 
they are forbidden the use of Tobacco, in order 
to enjoy it in a foreign country. These facts 
will not surprise those persons who have been 
accustomed to view our appetites, when per-| 
verted to such things as are artificial and dis- 
agreeable, to be much more ungovernable than | 
the appetite for things that are originally natural | 
and agreeable. 

But the use of Tobacco has been known to 
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produce a more serious effect upon the mind 


than the distress that has been mentioned. Sir 


John Pringle’s memory was impaired by snuff. 
This was proved by his recovering the perfect 
exercise of it after he left off taking snuff, agree- 
ably to the advice of his friend Dr. Franklin. 
Dr. Masillac informed me that his father lost his 
memory at forty years of age by the excessive 
use of snuff. He took, for several years, two 
ounces of it every day. 

In answer to these observations upon the mor- 


| bid effects of Tobacco, it has been said— 


1. That 1t possesses many medical virtues. 
[ grant it, and the facts which establish its 
utility in medicine, furnish us with additional 
arguments against the habitual use of it. How 
feeble would be the effects of -opium and bark 
upon the body, if they constituted a part of the 
condiments of our daily food. While I admit 


| the efficacy of Tobacco as a medicine, I cannot 


help adding, that some of the diseases, or symp- 
toms of diseases, which it relieves, are evidently 
induced by the habit of using it. Thus, a dram 
of ardent spirits suspends, for a while, a vomit- 
tng and tremors of the hands: but who does not 
know that those complaints are the effects of the 
intemperate and habitual use of spirituous 
liquors ? 

2. The advocates for Tobacco, tell us that 
smoking and snuff relieve that uneasiness which 
succeeds a plentiful meal. I admit that the 
stimulus of the Tobacco restores the system 
from the indirect weakness which is induced by 
intemperance in eating, but the relief which is 
thus obtained, illy compensates for the waste of 
the saliva in smoking, at a time when it is most 
wanted, or for the mixture of a portion of the 
Tobacco with the aliment in the stomach, by 
means of snuffing. But why should we cure 
one evil by producing another? Would it not 
be much better to obviate the necessity of using 
Tobacco, by always eating a moderate meal? 
The recollection of the remedy probably dis- 
poses to that intemperance in eating which pro- 
duces the uneasiness that has been mentioned. 

3. We are sometimes told that Tobacco is a 
preservative from contagious diseases. But many 
facts contradict this assertion. Mr. Howard 
informs us that it had no efficacy in checking 
the contagion of the plague, and repeated ex- 
perience in Philadelphia has proved that it is 
equally ineffectual in preserving those who use 
it from the influenza and yellow fever. 

4. It has been further said that chewing and 
smoking Tobacco assist the intellectual opera- 
tions. So do wine and distilled spirits—but 
shall we, upon that account, have recourse to 
those liquors when we wish to stimulate our 
thinking faculties? Tea and coffee are to be 
preferred, when we wish to stimulate the mind. 
Mr. Pope recommends a trotting horse for the 
same purpose. Rousseau excited his invention 
by walking backwards and forwards in his room. 
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I suspect that Tobacco is often used, rather to 
supply the want of ideas, than to collect or ex- 
cite them. The absence of sensation, whether 
of external impressions upon the body, or of the 
re-action of the mind in thought, is always 
accompanied with misery. The Indians afforda 
striking proof of this remark—hence they spend 
whole days and even weeks in smoking, in order 
to relieve themselves from the anguish which 
attends the inactivity and vacuum of their minds. 

We proceed next to mention the influence of 
the habitual use of Tobacco upon morals. 

1. One of the usual effects of smoking and 
chewing isthirst. This thirst cannot be allayed 
by water, for no sedative or even insipid liquor 
will be relished after the mouth and throat have 
been exposed to the stimulus of the smoke or 
juice of Tobacco. <A desire, of course, is ex- 
cited for strong drinks, and these, when taken 
between meals, soon lead to intemperance and 
drunkenness. One of the greatest sots I ever 
knew, acquired a love for ardent spirits by swal- 
lowing cuds of Tobacco, which he did to escape 
detection in the use of it, for he had contracted 
the habit of chewing contrary to the advice and 
commands of his father. He died of a dropsy, 
under my care, in the year 1780. 

2. The use of Tobacco, more especially in 
smoking, disposes to idleness, and idleness has 
been considered the root of all evil. ‘‘An idle 
man’s brain,” says the celebrated and original 
Mr. Bunyan, “is the Devil’s work-shop.” 

3. The use of Tobacco is necessarily connected 
with the neglect of cleanliness. The influence 
of this neglect upon morals has been happily 
pointed out in an extract from Captain Cook’s 
Journal, which is published by Sir John Pringle 
in one of his orations before the Royal Society 
of London. 

4. Tobacco, more especially when used in 
smoking, is generally offensive to those people 
who do not use it. ‘lo smoke in company, 
under such circumstances, is a breach of good 
manners; now, manners have an influence upon 
morals. They may be considered as the out 
posts of virtue. A habit of offending the senses 
of friends or strangers by the use of Tobacco, 
cannot therefore be indulged with innocence. 
It produces a want of respect for our fellow- 
creatures, and this always disposes to unkind 
and unjust behaviour towardsthem. Whoever 
knew a rude man completely or uniformly moral? 

The Methodists forbade the use of Tobacco in 
the infancy of their society. The prohibition 
discovered a high and just sense of the self- 
denial, decency, and universal civility which are 
required by the gospel. What reception may 
we suppose would the Apostles have met. with, 
had they carried into the cities and houses to 
which they were sent, snuff-boxes, pipes, segars, 
and bundles of cut, or rolls of hog or pig-tail 
Tobacco? Such a costly and offensive apparatus 
for gratifying their appetites, would have fur- 
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nished solid objections to their persons and doe- 
trines, and would have been a just cause for the 
clamors and contempt which were excited aguinst 
them. It is agreeable to observe that a regard 
to good manners, upon this subject, has at last 
awakened in some parts of the world. In Eng- 
land smoking is not permitted in taverns and 
coffee houses until after 10 o’clock at night; and 
in France snuffing is becoming unfashionable 
and vulgar. How much is it to be lamented, 
that while the use of Tobacco is declining in two 
of the most enlightened countries in Europe, it 
is becoming more general in America. Who 
can see groups of boys of six or eight years old 
in our streets smoking segars, without antici- 
pating such a depreciation of our posterity in 
health and character, as can searcely be contem- 
plated at this distance of time without pain and 
horror! 

It remains now that I briefly point out the 
influence of the use of Tobacco upon time and 
property. Snuffing makes a great inroad upon 
time. A man who takes a pinch of snuff every 
twenty minutes, (which most habitual snuffers 
do) and snuffs fifteen hours in four-and-twenty, 
(allowing him to consume not quite half a 
minute every time he uses his box) will waste 
about five whole days of every year of his life 
in this useless and unwholesome practice. But 
when we add to the profitable use to which this 
time might have been applied, the expenses of 
Tobacco, pipes, snuff, and spitting-boxes—and 
of the injuries which are done to the clothing, 
during a whole life, the aggregate sum would 
probably amount to several hundred dollars. To 
a laboring man this would be a decent portion 
for ason or daughter, while the same sum, saved 
by a man in affluent circumstances, would have 
enabled him, by a contribution to a public 
charity, to have lessened a large portion of the 
ignorance or misery of mankind. 

In reviewing the account that has been-given 
of the disagreeable and mischievous effects of 
Tobacco, we are led to enquire what are its uses 
upon our globe—for we are assured that nothing 
exists in vain. Poison is a relative term, and 
the most noxious plants have been discovered to 
afford sustenance to certain animals. But what 
animal, besides man, will take Tobacco into its 
mouth? Horses, cows, sheep, cats, dogs, and 
even hogs refuse to taste it. Flies, mosquitoes, 
and the moth are chased from our clothes by the 
smell of it. But let us not arraign the wisdom 
and economy of nature in the production of this 
plant. Modern travellers have at last discovered 
that it constitutes the food of a solitary and fil- 
thy wild beast, well known in the deserts of 
Africa, by the name of the rock goat. 

I shall conclude these observations by relating 
an anecdote of the late Dr. Franklin. A few 
months before his death, he declared to one of 
his friends that he had never used Tobacco in 
any way in the course of his long life, and that 
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he was disposed to believe there was not much , physical and moral contagion, and the dark ages 
advantage to be derived from it, for that he had | followed in her downfall. % 
never met with a man who used it, who advised| We cite the above, whichis but a meagre and 
him to follow his example. faint description of the drunkenness of the an- 
cients, to such of our pomological friends, east 
and west, as advocate the use of wine as a re- 
medy for the evil—premising, as all know, that 
Dr. Turner, in an address which he delivered | this remedy, wine, was the cause of all the drunk- 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, in behalf of the| enness of the ancients. We have now the in- 
United States Inebriate Asylum, in speaking of | toxicating element more powerfully concentrated 
the influence which inebriety has upon nations, | by distillation, standing ready to take the place 
used the following language : |of the weaker fermented liquor, as soon as the 
‘‘ Inebriety is the first disease of which we have ' latter has fostered an appetite for it. If Cin- 
any record. It dates its existence from the| cinnati wine-makers and others had not made 
birth of the grape, the formation of wine from | use of this singularly absurd plea for tempe- 
which was one of the first discoveries of man. | rance, which reminds us of throwing oil on a 
We find nothing in the medical records of the | conflagration to extinguish it, this remark would 
Egyptians to prove that it was recognized as a/| not have been called for.—Country Gentleman. 
disease. A%sculapius, Hippocrates and Ualen 


are likewise silent on the subject. Yet we have | : seal ——o 
for the recorder of the pathology of inebriety | 4 HISTORY OF THE MOST REMARKABLE EXTREM~ 
; ITIES OF COLD WITHIN A SPACE OF 1400 





THE HISTORY OF DRUNKENNESS. 


the most renowned man of ancient or modern 
times. Solomon describes the malady in the TBARS. 
most significant language. ‘‘ At the last it biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.’ 
Thus we have sacred history to establish the 
fact that inebriety was the most frightful and | frozen over. In 463 the Danube was frozen so that 
destructive disease then known; comparing| Theadmare marched on the ice to Swabia to 
it to the venomous bite of the serpent and | avenge his brother’sdeath. In 642 the cold was so 
the deadly, sting of the adder, which have no| intense that the Strait of Dardanelles and the 
specific—no cure. | Black Sea were entirely frozen over. The snow 
We are compelled to trace the influence of | in some places drifted to the depth of fifty feet, 
this disease in nations rather than individuals, | and the ice was heaped in such quantities in the 
and form our opinions from the facts of history | cities as to cause the walls to fall down. In 850, 
which record the rise and fall of races and na-| the Adriatic was entirely frozen over. In 891, 
tions. When the seeds of this deadly malady | and also 893, the vines were killed by frost, and 
were sown by the great men of Babylon, Egypt, | the cattle died in theirstalls. In 991, the win- 
Greece and Rome, in their Bacchanal feasts, | ter lasted very long, and was extre mely severe. 
then the greatness of these mighty nations be-| Everything was frozen, and famine and pesti- 
gan to decline, and their chosen people perished | lence closed the year. In 1067, the cold was 
aad passed away. Babylon, with all her glory | so intense that most of the travellers in Germa- 
and magnificence, fell into the hands of the Per- ny were frozen to death on the roads. In 1133, 
sians when her rulers were drunk with wine, and | it was excessively cold in Italy ; the Po was fro- 
her people maddened by the intoxicating bowl. | zen from Cremona to the sea ; the heaps of snow 
By inebriety Egypt lost her ruler, the world | rendered the roads impassable ; the wine casks 
her conqueror, in the death of Alexander the} burst and trees split by the frost with an im- 
Great, in the thirty-third year of his age. The| mense noise. In 1216, the river Po froze to 
historian pens the fact that he perished through | the depth of sixteen ells, and wine also burst 
self-indulgence—by a disease “ that biteth like | the casks. In 1234, a pine forest was killed by 
a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” the frost at Ravenna. In 1236, the frost was 
Polished Greece, the grand depository of arts | most intense in Scotland, and the Categat was 
and sciences of the civilized world, the residence | frozen between Norway and Jutland. In 1282, 
of the historian, philosopher, statesman and phy-| the houses in Austria were buried with snow. 
sician, was the first which erected a temple to the | In 1292, the Rhine was frozen, and in Germa- 
god Bacchus. Little did her great men con-| ny six hundred peasants were employed to clear 
sider that they were dedicating a temple to a| the way for the Austrian army. In 1344, all 
god on whose altar would be sacrificed the glory | the rivers in Italy were frozen over In 1384, 
of their beloved country. the winter was so severe that the “Rhine and 
The Bacchanalian feasts in the Roman Em-| Scheldt were frozen, and even the sea at Venice. 
pire were the cause of her degenerated coun-| In 1468, the winter was so severe in Flanders, 
cils and her weak government. Inebriety was| that the wine was cut with hatchets to be dis- 
the malady that destroyed the Roman statesman, | tributed to the soldiery. In 1670, the frost was 
general and soldier. Thus Rome fell by this‘ very intense in England and Denmark ; both 


From a long article in the Edinburgh Review 
we extract the following: 
‘“‘In the year 401 the Black Sea was entirely 
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Little and Great Belt were frozen over. In 1684, 
many forest trees, and even the oaks in England 
were split with frost. In 1692, the cold was so 
excessive that the starved wolves entered Vi- 
enna, and attacked both men and cattle. The 
cold of 1740 was scarcely inferior to that of 
a5 1692, and Zuyder Zee was entirely frozen over. 
In 1776, much snow fell, and the Danube bore 
ice five feet thick below Vienna.—Massachu- 
setts Spy. 
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We give place this week to an essay on the 
effects of the use of tobacco, extracted from a 
small volume of essays, published more than fifty 
years ago, by Dr. Rush, well known in his day 
a, as an eminent physician residing in this city, 
; and not unknown to the people of the present 


























age, on account of his various and valuable wri- 
tings. The volume from which the extract is 
made is supposed to be out of print. The reader 
will recollect that when the Doctor alludes to 





























practices as existing, growing, or declining, he 
refers to the time when his essay was written, 











and consequently his remarks must be applied 
with considerable modifications to the present 











time. The sentiments of such a man, on a sub- 








ject so nearly allied to his professional pursuits, 











are certainly worthy of serious consideration. 








His pathetic observation respecting the feelings 
excited by a number of small boys smoking in 
the streets, might very justly influence the con- 
duct of those who are no longer ranked among 























boys. With the propensity universally observa- 
| . ble in boys to imitate the conduct of men, we 
can scarcely arrive at any other conclusion than 
that little boys will indulge in the practice of 
smoking, while they have the example of men, 
particularly those of a respectable class, to en- 
courage them in it. A man, therefore, who is 
solicitous to exhibit an example favorable to the 
morals of a succeeding generation, will probably 
be cautious of indulging, without strong reasons 















































for doing so, in a practice which, to make the 
best of it, can hardly be imitated with safety. 














E. L. 








Philadelphia Yearly Meeting convened on 
Second day morning, the 21st inst. The attend- 
ance was about as large as usual. William 
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Evans and Samuel Hilles, the Clerks of last 
year, were at the table. Before the business 


was opened, a communication of some length 
was made by a person in attendance, said to be 
one.of the separatists from New England. On 
valling the names of the representatives, it ap- 
peared that they were present, with the excep- 
tion of two friends. A minute was read for 
John L. Eddy—a minister from Alum Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, Indiana Yearly Meeting— 
and one for Sarah Mott, a minister from Ohio, 
in connection with the body of which B. Hoyle 
is Clerk. 


The Clerk mentioned that epistles were upon 


the table from all the Yearly Meetings with 
which we had recen‘ly corresponded, and was 
about to proceed to the reading of them in the 
usual order, when objection was made by a 
Friend, who stated that he did not think it would 
be consistent for this meeting to receive or read 
epistles from any of those bodies whe had uni- 
ted with the separatists, and more particularly 
from those bodies in which separation had taken 
place. He particularized the Yearly Meetings 
held in the cities of New York and Baltimore, 
as having disconnected themselves with the So- 
ciety of Friends, and especially objected against 
the reading of any communication from them. 
A number of friends in very near succession 
united in these views. This expression opened 
the field for discussion, which very soon took a 
wide range. A great variety of sentiments was 
expressed, some manifesting a willingness to 
hear the epistle from New York, but strenu- 
ously objecting to the reading of that from Bal- 
timore. The reasons assigned by these except- 
ants were, in addition to those already stated, 
that the Yearly Meetings of New York and 
Baltimore had united themselves with bodies of 
seceders, who had embraced and promulgated 


unsound doctrines, and that these bodies had 
themselves fallen away from the support of 
the ancient doctrines and testimonies of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and had lost their standing— 
that the true Yearly Meeting of New York was 
that now held at Poplar Ridge, in the centre of 
the State, and that the true Yearly Meeting 
of Baltimore was the one held at Nottingham, 
in Maryland. 


The friends of good order, who have for many 
years stood for the faithful maintenance of the 
discipline, as well as the doctrines and testimo- 
nies of the Society, and who have lost no oppor- 
tunity to point out the inconsistency, as well a 
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the disastrous consequences to which some of, 
the acts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting were | 
evidently tending, earnestly appealed to their | 
friends to pause and reflect befure they proceed- 
ed to fresh violations of our established order, 
and plunged the meeting into still greater con- 
fusion and difficulty. The charge of unsound- | 


ness, brought against some of the co-ordinate 


Yearly Meetings, was shown to be entirely | ing, but of a party who controlled it. 


groundless. 


The attention of Friends was called to the 
fact that the question before the meeting was 
not merely whether this or that epistle should 
or should not be read, it was a radical question 
affecting the very organization and integrity of 
the yearly meeting. Allusion was made to the 
nature of the connection between the differ- 
ent Yearly Meetings, guaranteeing to each in- 
dividual member certain rights in all of them; 
and to the incompetency of any yearly meeting 
to sustain itselfafter having voluntarily sepa- 
rated from the other co-ordinate branches, be- 
cause such a body must not only be a barto the 
full enjoyment of those rights of members, 
but must be the means ofintroducing disorgan- 
ization into other Yearly Meetings. It was said 
that our meeting, by its rejection of New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, by the encouragement giv- 
en to separation when it invaded the rights of 
that body and of our own members by admitting 
persons disowned there to claim membership 
here, and by the entry on the record of last 
year connecting us with that body in Ohio, which 
every other Yearly Meeting, save one, has re- 
jected, was placing itselfon the ground of sepa- 
ration from the Society of Friends. 

The prevailing sentiment of the meeting ap- 
peared to be in favor of proceeding to the read- 
ing of the epistles, it being very generally under- 
stood that the Baltimore epistle was to be left 
for separate consideration after the reading of 
theothers. The Clerks proceeded to read the 
communications from the Yearly Meetings of 
New York and Indiana, of 1854 and 1855, 
North Carolina, Dublin, London, and from that 
body in Ohio of which Benjamin Hoyle is clerk. 
The reception of the last paper had been sol- 
emnly protested against by many Friends, on 
the ground that the body from whence it 
emanated wasin reality a body of seceders, that 
they had not been recognized by any Yearly 
Meeting in the world, our own only excepted, 
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and that the record of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, made last year in recognition of that 
body, was made in opposition to the sentiment of 
a large body of concerned Friends in this meet- 
ing, and being in violation of a fundamental 
law of our constitution, which requires that no 
important step should be taken without the unity 
of the body, was therefore not the act of the meet- 
Notwith- 
standing the large expression adverse to it, 
the reception of the epistle from the Ohio separ- 
atists was minuted with the others. 

In the afternoon session, after the reading of 
the opening minute, the person from New Eng- 
land, who had spoken this morning, made another 
lengthy communication. The representatives 
reported that they had conferred together in 
reference to the nomination of Clerks, but that 
way did not open to propose any change. The 
continuance of the former clerks was concurred 
in as far as there was any expression, and they 
were appointed accordingly. The reading of 
the epistle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting was 
then called for, and a protracted discussi.n en- 
sued. The opposition to its reading was large, 
the causes assigned being briefly those given at 
the moruing session. On the other band, it 
was shown that these objections were groundless ; 
and that inasmuch as the reading of the epistle 
in question was in order, according to the due 
course of business, it required the unity of the 
meeting to depart therefrom. These views were 
advanced bya large number of Friends, among 
whom were many to whose advice and judgment 
we have long been accustomed to defer. 

It was at length announced by the Clerk, that 
notwithstanding he desired for himself that the 
epistle should be read, and while he admitted the 
increased difficulty in which its rejection would 
involve Monthly Meetings in regard to certifi- 
cates of membership, &ec., he did not think it 
would do to read it after the objection which had 
been expressed. The London General Epistle 
was then read, and a Committee on Correspon- 
dence was appointed, who were directed to pre- 
pare replies to the epistles so far as the way 
should open. 

On Third day morning the Queries and An- 
swers were all read, and in the afternoon the 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings. After 





| which an instructive memorial of our late be- 
‘loved friend Stephen Grellet was read, and 
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directed to be recorded, but no ssieaite was maids 


in reference to it, except a few appropriate words 
by one Friend. B. 


Drep,—In Chester county, Pa., on the 7th inst., 


Joun R. Tuomas, in his 75th year, a member of 


Uwelilan Monthly Meeting. 


—, Near West E!kton, “Preble county, Ohio, on 
the 4th inst., 


Eik Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 79th year 
of his age. 


, In this city, on the 19th inst., Curisto- 
PHER Marsuatt, in the 83d year of his age, a 


valuable member of the Monthly Meeting for the 
Western District. 


LONDON ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

To furnish every possible link in the grand 
procession of organized life, is the aim of the 
science of zoology. With great opportunities 
for observing and collecting animals, we have 
succeeded in gathering together a menagerie 
which is by far the first in existence, and which 
includes typical forms of most living things— 
from the chimpanzee, in whose face and struc- 
ture we trace the last step but one of the high- 
est form of mammal, to the zoophyte, which 
shakes hands wiih the vegetable world. 

Ancient Rome, it is true, in her degenerate 
days, witnessed vaster collections of animals, and 
saw hippopotami, ostriches, and giraffes, togeth- 
er with the fieroer .carnivora, turned by hun- 
dreds into the arena. 
spirit with which they were collected! With 
the debased and profligate Roman emperors the | 
only object of these bloody shows was to gratify | 
the brutal appetite of their people for slaugh- 
ter; with us the intention is to display the va- 
rying wonders of creation. 


Most of our readers in the full flush of sum- | 


Lazarus Denney, a member of 


But how different the | 
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from the gateway of the pretty clock-house. 
That the dread monarch of the forest and the 
other “great cats’’ are beneath his feet, he is 
made aware by angry growls and the quivering 
sound of shaken iron bars, as the keeper goes 
round with his daily beef-barrow. No one can 
help feeling a certain sense of strangeness at 
seeing these creatures of all climes scattered 
amidst a flourishing garden—to witness beasts, 
ensanguined in tooth and claw, impatiently pa- 
cing to and fro between banks of scarlet gera- 
niums or beds brilliant with the countless blooms 
of early dahlias—or, still more oddly, to witness 
birds of prey, which love to career in the storm, 
surrounded by monthly roses. Had it been pos- 
sible to give each class of bird and ani- 
mal its appropriate vegetation, it would doubtless 
have been preferable ; but such an arrangement 
was manifestly impossible. 

One of the most interesting cages is that 
which contains a family party, consisting of the 
mastiff with the lion and his mate. They were 
brought up together from cubhood, and agree 
to a marvel ; though the dog would prove little 
more than a mouthful for either of his noble- 
looking companions. Visitors express a vast 
deal of sympathy for him, and fancy that the 
lion is saving him up, as the Giant did Jack, for 
a future feast. But their sympathy, we believe, 
is thrown away. “Lion” has always main- 
tained the ascendancy he assumed when a pup, 
and any rough handling on the part of his play- 
fellows is immediately ‘resented by his flying at 
their noses. Although the dog is allowed to 

come out of the den every morning, he shows a 
great disinclination to leave his old friends. It 
is, however, thought advisable to separate them 
at feeding-time. Both the lionand lioness are 


mer have leaned over the balustrade of the carni- | of English birth, and it is singular that out of 


vora terrace 


exposed. 
whose translucent waters mirror them as they 
stand, the spectator sees the collection of storks 
and cranes: more immediately in front of him 
softly tread the llamas and alpacas—the beasts 
of burthen of the New World: farther, again, 
we see the deer in their paddocks, and beyond, 
the sedgy pools of the water-fowl, set in the 
midst of graceful shrubberies which close the 
Gardens in from the landscape of Regent’s Park. 
Passing over to the northern side of the terrace, 
he sees the eagle aviary, tenanted by its royal 
and solitary-looking occupants ; the otters swim- 
ming their merry round, and perchance the seal 
flapping beside his pool; while the monkeys with 
incredible rapidity and constant chatter swing 
and leap about their wire enclosure. Immediately 
beneath him the Polar bears pace to and fro, or, 
swaying their heads, walk backwards with a 
firmness which a lord chamberlain might study 
with advantage ; and close at hand the long neck 
of the “ ship of the desert” is seen sailing out 


From this elevated situation the | the great samber that have been born in the 
whole plan of the south side of the grounds is | § 
To his right, fringing a still pool 


Society’ s Garden, full fifty per cent. have come 
into the world with cleft palates, and have per- 
ished in consequence of not being able to suck. 
If the keepers were to fill their nostrils with 
tow we fancy they could accomplish this act, as 
well at least as children who are suffering from 
cold in the head. Although the male is not yet 
fully grown, he is sufficiently developed to show 
the difference between the African variety to 
which he belongs and the East Indian speci- 
men at the other end of the terrace. Our young 
Cape friend has a fine mane, and a tail but slight- 
ly bushed at the top, which droops towards the 
ground. The full-grown animal from Goojerat, 
is, on the contrary, comparatively maneless, and 
his tail takes a short curl upwards at the 
end. The caudal extremity of both is furnished 
with a rudimentary claw. 

On the other side of the terrace, in addition 
to the leopards and hyznas,is to be found a 
splendid collection of bears, from the sharp-muz- 
zled sun-bear (who robs a bees’-hive in a hollow 
tree as artistically as a London thief cuts a 
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purse), to the enormous Stason Deuia: the 
largest perhaps ever exhibited. “ Prince Men- 
schikoff,”’ as he is called by the keepers, grew 
into exceeding good condition in the gardens at 
Hull, where it appears he chiefly dieted upon 
his brethren, the cannibal having consumed no 
less than five bears; and they seemed to have 
the same effect upon him as cod liver oil upon a 
human invalid. His neighbors, the White Po- 
lar Bears, contrast with him strangely in physi- 
ognomy and form; their heads, sharp as pole- 


cats’, seem fashioned like cutwaters to enable | 


them to make their way in the sea, and if they | t 
would lift their huge paws we should see that 
they were clothed almost entirely with hair, to 
aid them in securing a firm footing on the ice. 
The largest of these beasts managed to get out 
of his enclosure before the top of it was barred 
in; but he was peaceably led back again. In- 
deed, even the wildest of the beasts, after a lit- 
tle confinement, seem so frightened at recover- 
ing their liberty that they easily allow them- 
selves to be recaptured. 


Let us now cross over from the eages of the | 


king of beasts to the aviary of the king of birds 
The collection of eagles, vultures, and condors, 
numbers upwards of twenty species, among 
which we recognized “the oldest inhabitant” 
of the Gardens,—the vulture, presented to the 


Society by Mr. Brooks, the surgeon, more than 


twenty-five yearsago. Notwithstanding his age, 
he looks one of the finest birds in the collection. 
We question, however, if the last new comer of 
the same species will not “ put his bill out,” ar- 
riving as it does from a distant shore to which 
thousands of anxious hearts are turned. We 
allude to the vulture lately sent from the Crimea. 
It was caught near the monastery of Saint George, 
and the proximity of his retreat to many a bat- 
tle-field suggests reflections too painful to dwell 
upon. The prominent impression produced at 
glancing at this aviary is the perfect isolation 
which each bird maintains as he crowns the top- 
most pinnacle of the heap, of rocks reared in 
the centre of his den, where he perches motion- 
less as a stone. There seems to be no recogni- 
tion of his fellow prisoners—no interchange of 
either blows or courtesies between the iron net- 
ting. Hach seems an enduring captive that will | 
not be comforted or won over to the ways of 
men. Now and then unsheathing his piercing 
eye, we perceive the huge wings spread, and 


perchance remembering the callow. eaglets in| 
some Alpine eyrie, the bird soars upward for a! 


moment, beats his pinions against the netting 
and falls to earth again with the ignominious 
flop of a Christmas Turkey. 


unmixed with pain. Who can recognize, in the 


motionless bunch of feathers before us, Audu- | 


bon’s magnificent description of the Bald Eagle | 
as he swoops upon his prey. 
Passing on our way to the monkey-house, the ' 


| . 
,| clouded tigers as they 


It is impossible to | 
contemplate these birds without pity not un- | 
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merry otters are seen playing ‘‘follow-my-lead- 
er” round their rock-house, now plunging head- 
long in search of the flat-fish which shine at the 
bottom of the water—now bringing it to shore, 
and crushing flesh, vertebrae, and all” 

The admirably arranged but vilely ventilated 
monkey-house is always a great source of attrac- 
tion. The mixture of fun and solemnity, the 
odd attitudes and tricks, and the human ex- 
pression of their countenances, all tend to at- 
tract, and at the same time to repel. 

The apes and baboons are indeed purely bru- 
tal, and only excite disgust : towards the latter 
the smaller monkeys express the utmost hatred, 
as may be seen when the keeper by way of fun 
takes one of them out of his cage and walks him 
down the room. The whole population rush to 
the front of their cages, and hoot, growl, and 
chatter at him. The vivacious little capuchin 
monkeys are evidently the favorites and bag 
most of the nuts; the brown capuchin appears 
to be particularly knowing, as he keeps a big 
pebble at hand, and, when he finds that his 
teeth are not equal to the task, he taps the nut 
with the stone with jast sufficient force to 
break the shell without bruising the kernel. We 
have often seen this ttle fellow take a pinch 
of snuff, and assiduously rub his own and com- 
panion’s skin with it, with a full knowledge, no 
doubt, of the old recipe for killing fleas. He 
will also make use of an onion for a similar pur- 
pose. Among the other quadrumana in this 
house, we find lemurs, which look more like long- 
legged-weasels than monkeys, and the bright- 
faced little marmosets, who cluster inquiringly 
to the front of their cage, looking in their cap- 
shaped headdress of fur like so many gossips 
quizzing you over the window-blinds. 

As we pass towards the small building once 
used as the parrot-house, but now dedicated to 
the smaller felidew, we go by the seal-pond, and 
see that strange beast which resembles a Danish 
carriage dog with his legs amputated. He is 
an epicure as regards his regular meals, and 
turns up his nose at any fish less recherché than 
whiting, of which expensive delicacy he con- 
sumes ten pounds weight daily. Meanwhile, 
| however, he is “fa snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles,’’ and we see him, as the visitors circulate 
round his enclosure, flop, flop, around the mar- 
gin of his pond, keeping a sharp look-out above 
the railings for stray favors. The house of the 
smaller carnivora is generally overlooked, but it 
is worthy of a visit, if only to see the beautiful 
are misnamed, for they 
more resemble hunting leopards both in size and 
skin-markings. These elegant creatures are 
quite tame, and permit the utmost familiarities 
of their keeper; but their neighbor, the cara- 
cal or lynx, never seems tired of making the 
most ferocious rushes at the bars, accompanied 
| by a vindictive and incessant spitting, which im- 
presses us with the idea that it possesses the 
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very quintessence of cat-like nature. There is 
one little cage in this apartment that is deserv- 
ing of especial inspection—that containing a 
specimen of the indigenous black rat, which, ac- 
cording té"Mr. Waterton, was entirely eaten out 
of the country by the gray rats of Hanover, | 
which came over in the same ship with Dutch 
William. 

If we now retrace our steps-along the border | 
of the plantation, which forms a deep green | 
background for countless dahlias, and moreover 
screens the garden from the biting east, we 
shall, by turning to the right hand, come upon 
the Aquarium, the latest and most attractive | 
sight in the gardens. How cool and delicious ! | 
Around us we perceive slices of the deep sea- 
bed and the rapid river. In the midst of the | 
green walls of water which surround us, mimic 
caves, waving with sea-weed and other marine 
plants, afford shelter and lurking holes for the | 
bright fish which stare and dart, or for sham- 
bling crustacee which creep over the pebbly bot- 
tom. Against the dark verdure of these sub- | 
merged rocks, the sea-anemone rears its orange | 
base tipped with flower-like fans, or hangs its 
snake-like tentacles, writhing as the head-dress 
of Medusa. 
each nook and under every stone, if we wish to 
realize the amount of life which here puts on | 
such strange vegetable forms. Let us consider | 
well for a few minutes one of the tanks running 
down the middle of the building. For months | 
all the minute animal and vegetable life has | 
been multiplying and decaying, and yet the 
water remains pure and bright. The explana- | 
tion of this phenomenon affords one of the most 
beautiful examples of the manner in which na- 
ture on a grand scale holds the balance true be- 
tween her powers. If we were to put these lit- 
tle bright-eyed fish alive into the crystal tank, 
in a week’s time they would die, because they 
would have withdrawn all the oxygen it origi- 
nally contained, and contaminated it with the 
poisonous carbonic acid gas exhaled from the 
lungs. To preveut this, the philosopher hangs 
these mimic caves with verdant sea-weed, and | 
plants the bottom with graceful marine grasses. 
If the spectator looks narrowly at the latter, he 
finds them fringed with bright silver bells: these 
bells contain oxygen, which the plants have eli- 
minated from their tissues under the action of 
light, having previously consumed the carbonic 
gas thrown out by the fishes and zoophytes. 
Thus plants and animals are indispensable to the 
preservation of each other’s life. But even now 
we have not told the entire causes which pro- 
duce the erystal clearness of the water. The 
vegetable element grews too fast, and, if left to 
itself, the sides of the tank would be covered | 
with a confervoid growth, which would speedily 








| pocket-glass, perceived that their 


But we myst look narrowly into 





obscure its inmates from our view. We want | 
scavengers to clear away the superfluous vegeta- 
tion, and we find them in the periwinkles which 
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we see attached by their foot- stalk to the glass. 
These little mollusca do their work well: Mr. 
Gosse, who has watched them feeding with a 
saw-like 
tongues moved backwards and forwards with a 
crescentic motion, and thus, as the animal ad- 

vances, he leaves a slight swath-like mark upon 
the glass, as the mower does upon the field. But 
it is clear that there are not enough laborers in 
the tank we are inspecting to accomplish their 


| task, as the lobster, who comes straggling over 
| the stones in such an ungainly manner, is more 
\like a moving salad than any living thing, so 


thickly are back, tail, feelers, and claws, in- 
fested with a dense vegetable growth. A few 
more black mowers are imperatively called for. 
The fish, the weed, and the mollusc, having se- 
cured to us a full view of the inhabitants of the 
tank, let us inspect them one by one. Here we 
see the parasitic anemone. Like the old man 
of the sea, it fixes itself upon some poor Sinbad 
in the shape of a whelk, and rides about at bis 
ease insearch of food. Another interesting va- 
riety of this zoophyte is the plumose sea-ane- 
mone, a more stay-at-home animal, who gene- 
rally fixes himself upon a flat rock or an oyster 
shell, and waits for the food to come to it, as 
your London housewife expects the butcher and 
baker to call in the morning. 


We have little more to say of the crustaces 
that go scrambling about, yet it would be impos- 
sible to overlook that peripatetic whelk-shell, 
which climbs about the stones with such mar- 


vellous activity. On a narrower inspection we 
perceive that it moves by a foreign agency, 


| sprawling legs protruding from its mouth diseo- 


ver the hermit crab, which is obliged to dress 
its soft body in the first defensible armor that it 
can pickup. A deserted whelk or common spi- 
ral shell is his favorite resort, but, like many bi- 
peds, he has a love of changing his house; and 
those who have narrowly watched his habits 


| state that he will deliberately turn over the emp- 
| ty shells upon the beach, and after examining 
| them carefully with his claws, pop his body out 


of one habitation into another, in order to ob- 
tain the best possible fit. 

But there are still stranger facts connected 
with this intelligent crustacean. We have be- 
fore observed that the parasitic sea-anemone in- 
variably fixes himself when possible upon this 
moveable house, perfectly regardless of the many 
bumps and rubs which necessarily fall to its lot. 
Another warm friend, the cloak-anemone, clings 
still closer, for it perfectly envelopes the lip of 
his shell with its living mantle. He has stilla 
third intimate acquaintance, who sponges upon 
him for bed and board, in the shape of a beau- 
tiful worm, Nereis bilineata, which stows itself 
behind the crab in the attic of the whelk-shell, 
and, the moment its protector by his motions in- 
dicates that he has procured food, glides between 
the two left-foot jaws, and drags a portion of 
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the morsel fuse his mouth, the anh appearing 
to evince no animosity at the seizure. 


{ fo be continued.) 


THE CALIFORNIA INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


There are now established four Reservations. 
The Tejon was the first established in the State, 
at which there are about five or six hundred In- 
dians. ‘The improvements consist of a two-story 
adobe building, 100 feet long, by 24 feet, in 
width, a mill two stories high, 36 by 24 feet, 
with over-shot wheel 25 feet in diameter; a 
dwelling house 20 by 60 feet, and some twenty 
small adobe house for Indians. There were in 
cultivation at this place about eight hundred 
acres of land, five hundred acres of which were 
in wheat, and three hundred in barley, corn and 
vegetables. 

The Frezno and King’s river farms together, 
have about seven hundred Indians, who have 
in cultivation quite six hundred acres of land.— 
The Indians on King’s river, in addition to 
what the 3 raised, by cutting grain on shares 
with the farmers in that section, and from glean- 
ing the fiel ls, have on hand near sixty thousand 
pounds of grain. At Nome Lackee, in Colusi 
county, there are fifteen hundred Indians, who 
cultivate near one thousand acres of land. On 
this pla there has been grown this year an 
abundant crop of wheat and barley. 

On the new reserve on the Klamath 
there are over fifteen hundred Indians. 
Indians have been under the charge of a sub- 
agent for the past six months, and were collected 
there at the time of the Indian disturbances in 
that section of the State, during last spring.— 
They are principally subsisting now upon fish, 
caught in Klamath river, and acorns, grass, seeds 
and berries, which they gather in great abun- 
dance in the mountains. They are contented 
and obedient to the orders of the sub-agent, 


river, 


which promises to secure permanent peace to all 


that portion of the State. Another reserve, al- 
lowed by the last Congress, is yet to be establish- 
ed. 

The Indians in Marin and Mendocino counties, 
as far‘north as Cape Mendocino, numbering sev- 
eral thousands, have been kept under control and 
management by the appointment of a special 
agent, who resides among them, and the em- 
ployment of hunters to supply them with game 
and assist them in procuring fish and muscles 
from the coast. 

In this manner peace and quiet have been 
preserved in that entire region of country, which 
is now being rapidly filled up by actual ‘settlers ; 
and yet, six months ago, it was dangerous for 
even parties of ten or twelve to travel through 
that country. 

The settled valleys and agricultural portions 
of the State have been protected by the appoint- 
ment of special agents, who either gratuitously 
or for a small compensation, have taken charge 


These | 
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of the Indians in their respective neighborhoods. 
Throughout the mining districts of the State, 
the Indians are quiet, and many of them are se- 
curing a living by working in the mines. Among 
them, also, special agents have beengent to as- 
certain their condition and to give them such 
temporary assistance as will be necessary to 
prepare them for ultimate removal to the reser- 
vations. 

There is another matter worthy of mention in 
regard to these reserves, and that is, that in the 
north, the country in the vicinity of the reserves 
has become occupied by actual settlers, ard land 
now cultivated which had remained idle because 
of the dangers to be encountered from the In- 
dians. In Klamath and Colusi counties the ag- 
ricultural lands are now being rapidly filled up, 
the settlers having no fears of molestation by the 
Indians. The same may be said of Mendocini, 
where thousands of acres of good land can be 
easily obtained, and the inhabitants, secure 
from the depredations of the Indians, can farm 
and raise stock to great advantage.— San Fran- 
cisco Times. 


THE SLAVE SCHOONER MARY E. SMITH. 

This vessel, which it now appears has turned 
out aslaver, sailed out-of the port of Boston on 
the 25th of August, 1855, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. She was fitted out at Kast Boston, 
| and afew hours before she sailed, on information 
given to Mr. Hallett, the United States Attor- 
ney, he issued warrants for the arrest of Vincent 
( Yranotich, the master, and Charles Martin, the 
imate, on a charge of intending to employ her 
in the Slave Trade. The parties having some 
intimation of the proceedings to stop the vessel, 
suddenly took her down the harbor at night by 
a steam tug. She was pursued and boarded off 
Governor's Island by the Deputy Marshal with 
his warrants, and by Lieutenant Prouty, of the 
revenue cutter, who had directions to seize the 
vessel. The pilot, Jacob H. Luot, who had her 
in charge, refused to bring her to, on the ground 
that the Deputy Marshal had no right to stop 
the vessel, and she was taken out beyond the 
light with the officers, who had the option to 
go to seain heror go into the steam tug and 
return on shore. Being unable to effect the ar- 
rest of the captain and mate, and having no 
sufficient force to back him, the Deputy. Mar- 
shal was obliged to leave the vessel, and she 
went to sea, and we now have the results of her 
then intended voyage. 

Subsequently, Lunt, the pilot, and James E. 
Simpson, at whose yard the schooner had been 
repaired, were tried before the s istrict Court, 
Judge Sprague, for resisting the Marshal, in 
taking the vessel to sea,-but were acquitted 
the ruling of the Judge that the pilot was not 
bound to stop the vessel in order to enable the 
officer to make the arrest of the captain and 
mate. 
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The evidence showed that the vessel had the 
materials necessary for a slave deck, and large 
quantities of beans, water casks, &c., and there 
can now be no doubt that she proceeded imme- 
diately tugthe coast of Africa, and took in her 
human cargo. 

It is to be hoped that the vessel will be sent 
to Boston, with the captain, mate and crew, that 
the law may justly punish all engaged in the 
perpetration of this atrocity.—Buston Post. 


THE PEACH AND THE APRICOT. 


In high latitudes, and on high mountains, the 
four seasons are almost reduced into two, win- 
ter and summer—so sudden are the transitions 
from cold to heat, and vice versa. A correspon- 
dent, writing from St. Petersburg in Russia, 
says the trees burst into leaf before the ground 
becomes thawed; and some estimate may be 
made of the latitude, or altitude, where trees | 
and shrubs have originated, from the haste or 
the tardiness of their vegetation on the retreat of | 
winter. 

Accordingly, we might have been positive | 


fied by circumstances. It is most unfavorable 
if the return of heat be sudden, more especially 
if a bright sun warms the frozen buds; and the 
difference between this state, and when the tem- 
perature gradually rises under thick clouds, is 
very great. We might not exactly estimate it, 
but should not put it less than six or eight de- 
grees. 

The influence of our lakes, in winter, is very 
extraordinary. Such asare shallow, indeed, are 
soon covered with ice in severe weather, as the 
Owasco and the northern part of the Cayuga; 
and such contribute nothing towards softening 
the air; but most of the Cayuga, the Seneca, 
and all that are too deep to freeze, load the air 
with vapor, which, condensing into clouds, give 
out much latent heat, as well as intercept that 
which would otherwise radiate to the open sky. 

In consequence of this state of things, we 
have had less severe weather this winter than 
has prevailed in any direction at a distance from 
those basins of fresh water. Our thermometer 
has only indicated four degrees below zero ; and 
we have found that not more than one peach-bud 
in ten has been damaged.—David Thomas, in 


that the peach tree was never indigenous in the | ¢he Prairie Farmer, Feb. 28. 


plains of Persia, nor the apricot in those of Ar- 
menia, from the unseasonable starting of their 
flower buds; and Royle found the former wild 
on the Himalaya mountains, and Pallas the lat- 
ter on the Caucasus; we have never heard of | 
their being found in a wild state any where else. 

On the contrary, the persimmon is remarka- 
bly late in putting forth; and spells of mild | 
weather in early spring, though often repeated, | 
seem never to start it. It is decidedly a south- | 
ern plant—a native of the plains—and though 
hardy, we have never seen it on the mountains. 
It has no characteristic of a mountain plant. 

In the milder parts of the temperate zone, | 
it is seldom that winter is not interrupted by 
thaws ; and such plants as are impatiently wait- | 
ing for a change of season, deceived by the in- 
creased warmth, immediately begin to vegetate. 
Of this the peach and the apricot, as already 
said, are remarkable examples. As long as the 
leaves remain green on the branches, no weath- 
er, however abundant in heat and moisture, can 
start the blossom buds; but let the twigs be- 
come bare .in a frosty atmosphere, even for a 
brief period, and then, as they have no idea of 
time, a warm spell will be sure to start them. 

When the leaf buds and the flower buds are 
first formed, the latter appear to be as hardy as 
the former, and only the most intense cold can 
destroy them; but the flower bud starts before 
the other, and in proportion to the sap imbibed, 
is the danger from succeeding cold. To present 
this view in a clearer light, the bud just open- 
ing into bloom, would not endure half the se- 
verity that it does im winter. 

But the damage that might occur from any 
particular degree of intense cold, is greatly modi- 


WEAR AND TEAR OF GUTTA PERCHA. 


The expeditions in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, have proved the value of gutta percha in a 
remarkable manner. Each of them tovk out 
sledge boats of this substance for use among the 
masses of ice. Fitted with a skate, the boat 
served as a sledge; floated, it would carry five 
or six persons, with ample provisions; at other 
times it might be folded up, or converted into a 
wrapper or bed tent, safe against the cold, that 
three or four men might sleep under. Its weight 
was only eighteen pounds. Moreover, after 
undergoing all the rough work of the voyage, 
it returned to England not in the least damaged, 
and in almost as good a condition as when she 
left.—British Banner. 


THE DUMB CHILD. 


She is my only girl: 
I asked for her as some most precious thing; 
For all unfinish’d was Love's jeweled ring, 
Till set with this soft pear)! 
The shadow time brought forth [ could not see; 
How pure, how perfect seemed the gift to me! 


Oh! many a soft old tune 
I used to sing unto that deafened ear, 
And suffered not the slightest footsteps near, 
Lest she might wake too soon ; 
And hushed her brothers’ laughter while she lay. 
Ah! needless care! I might have let them play. 


’Twas long ere I believ’d 
That this one daughter might not speak to me; 
Waited and watch’d—God knows how patiently, 
How willingly deceiv'd. 
Vain Love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 
Aud tended Hope until it starved to death. 





Ob! if she could but bear 
For one short hou , till I her tongue might teach 
To call me mother! in the broken speech 
Tbat thrills the mother’s ear | 
Alas! those seal’d lips never may be stirr’d 
To the deep music of that huly word! 


My heart it sorely tries, 
To see her kneel with such a reverent air 
Beside her brothers at their evening prayer; 
Or lift those earnest eyes 
To watch our lips as though our words she knew, 
Then move her own as she were speaking too. 


I've watched her looking up 
To the bright woncer of a sunset sky, 
With such a depth of meaning in ber eye, 
That [ could almost hope 
The struggling soul would burst its binding cords, 
And the long-pent up thoughts fluw forth in words. 


The song of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams and groves, 
All the grand music to which Nature moves, 
Are wasted melody 
To her; the world of sound a tuneless void: 
W hile even silence hath its charm destroyed. 


Her face is very fair: 
Her blue eye beautiful; of finest mould 
The soft white brow o’er which, ia waves of gold, 
Ripples her shining hair. 
Alas, this lovely temple closed must be, 
For he who made it keeps the master key. 


Wills He the mind within 
Should from earth’s Babel-clamor be kept free, 
E’en that bis still, small voice and step might be 
Heard at its inner shrine, 
Through that deep hush of soul, with clearer thrill? 
Then should I grieve? O, murmuring heart, be still ! 


She seems to have a sense 
Of quiet gladness, in ber noiseless play ; 
She bath a pleasant smile, a gentle way, 
Whose voiceless eloquence 
Touches all hearts, though once I had the fear 
That ev’n her father would not care for her. 


Thenk God itis not so! 
And when his suns are playing merrily, 
She comes and leans her head upon his knee; 
U, at such times, I know, 
By his full eye, and tones subdued and mild, 
How his heart yearns over his silent child. 


Not of all gifts bereft, 
Even now. How could I| say she did not speak? 
What real language lights ber eye and cheek, 
And thanks to Him who left 
Unto her soul yet open avenues 
For joy to enter, and for love to use! 


And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauty of its own ; 
And we a deeper tenderness have known 
Through that for which we grieve. 
Yet shall the seal be melted from her ear, 
Yea, and my voice shall fill it—but not here. 


When that new sense is given, 
What rapture will its first experience be, 
That never woke to meaner melody 
Than the rich sovgs of heaven— 
To hear the full toned anthem swelling round, 
While angels teach the ecstacies of sound. 


Sunday School Journal. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InteLtticence.—The steamer Baltic 
arrived at New York on the 17th inst., and the Af- 
rica on the 19th, with Liverpool dates respectively 
to the 2nd and 5th. 

The treaty of peace was signed at Paris on the 
30th ult. The conditions are not to be published 
until ratifications have been exchanged, which may 
require two or three weeks, but the London Times 
states that the treaty is to take effect from the date 
of its signature. The Conference was expected to 
continue its sessions, for the settlement of minor, 
though important matters, not included in the 
treaty, and it was supposed that a month would 
probably be occupied in this way. 

The weather in the Crimea continued severely 
cold up to the 22nd ult. A fire had occurred in 
the British encampment at Balaklava, destroying 
two of the men’s huts and a storehouse, and twen- 
vee men are supposed to have perished in the 
flames. 

A vessel recently arrived at Figueira, in Portu- 
gal,and which left Newfoundland on the 13th of 2d 
month, reports seeing large fields of ice about 200 
miles from that coast, and in the midst the lights 
of a steamer, which some suppose to have been 
the Pacific. The length of time which has since 
elapsed, however, independently of the original 
doubt as to her identity, leaves little or no- ground 
of hope for her safety. 


Encianp.—Parliament re-assembled on the 31st 
ult., when the conclusion of peace was officially 
announced. The Baltic squadron has been or- 
dered home. The American Minister had not 
been presented to the Queen, owing to her absence 
from London, but he had been formally recog- 
nized by Lord Palmerston, and was transacting 
yusiness at the Foreign Office. The Government 
is said to manifest a friendly disposition towards 
this country. The Central American question was 
about to be discussed in Parliament. 


France —In consequence of the conclusion of 
peace, an order has been given for the immediate 
release from service of the military of the class of 


1848. The Emperor is said to be still desirous of 
a Congress to consider the general state of Eu- 
rope, with a view to some modifications, but the 
English government is believed to look coldly 
upon the proposition. 

Russia.— Peace was proclaimed in St. Peters- 
burgh on the Ist inst. The Emperor has issued 
ukases abolishing in several governments the ex- 
ceptional administrations created with reference 
to a state of war, and has restored in those dis- 
tricts the ordinary system of government, as before 
the commencement of hostilities. A squadron of 
five steamers has been ordered to be prepared for 
sea by the middle of next month, and to be fur- 
nished with pilots well acquainted with the coasts 
of England and France; and it is supposed the 
Emperor intends to visit France. A grand coun- 
cil of the principal personages of the empire is to 
be convoked at St. Petersburg, to discuss various 
refurms, the abolition of serfdom being one of the 
most important. 

Turkey. —Public attention was almost absorbed 
by the commercial crisis; but the loan commis- 
sion having made an advance to the government, 
and the latier having abandoned the idea of issu- 
ing paper money, it was hoped many of the diffi- 
culties would soon be overcome. 
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law, owing to assassinations having been commit- 


ted, and the Austrian General, acting as Governor | 
of the city, has arrested upwards of three hundred | 


persons, The Grand Duke of Tuscany has refused 


to commute the sentence of eight years im pris son- |” 


ment passed upon a politic al offender, to banish- 
ment for life. Both of these duchies are repre- 
sented to be in a very unsettled state. 
Ecyet.—-The Viceroy, having obtained the 
right of appointing the cadis, or local civil judges, 
who have hitherto been appointed by the Porte, 
and purchased the ir posts at Constantinople, pro- 
poses Cc mnfiding the selection of 
the people, by 
vote, 


ber will be the magistrate. 


canal of the Isthmus of Suez, 
in two days, by 250 persons 
The Vice 

and also 


; +} 
ior (ne 


of various nations, 
roy 
1,000,000 for the of 
iidiers of his army. 


ubseribed 1,900,000 francs. 


‘ers and 1,000,000 


- Cairo, 50 persons 
s 


Ir aLy.—Parma has been placed ondus r martial, city, U tab Tenhory; to consider the propriety 
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establishing a daily express line of stages E. 
the Missouri river to California, via Salt Lake Ci- 
ty. Speeches were made in favor of the project; 
but no definite action appears to have been taken. 
The winter has beef very severe in that Territory. 


A committee of the Free State Legislature of 


| Kansas was in session at Topeka on the 12th inst., 


| evening of the 


those oflicers to! 
inviting the latter to give a secret | 
whém the person receiving the highest num- | 


preparing acode of laws to 
Legislature in the 7th month. 

The tornado which passed over this city on the 
12th inst., appears to have com- 
menced inthe northwestern part of Ohio, and to 
have traversed a part of that State and the central 
portion of Penns sylvania and New Jersey, causirg 
great destruction in its course. It is remarkable 


be submitted to the 


| that, so far as accounts have reached us, Very few 
In Alexandria the sumof 15,000,000 franes,for the | 


was subscribed for | 


lives were lost, though many buildi: 
tirely demolished. 


rs 


were en- 
‘The bridge over the Allecha- 


| ny river at Kittaning was destroyed. 


subscribed 30, 000,000 in addition, | 


Syrra—The new Pasha is thoroughly carrying | 


out the liberal principles lately proc aimed at Con- 
stantinople towards all creeds. He recently at- 
tended religious service in the English church at 
Jerusalem, and visited the English } 
making donations to eac! » He 
the Turkish Governor of Nablous, 
noxious to the inhabitants, and installed a native 
in his stead, and has also been visitin; 
under his authority, a thing never done by his 
predecessors. The Greeks are cultiy ating land 
extensively about Jerusalem, planting > and 
mulberry trees, and building silk mills. 

Inpra.—A change is to be made in the tenure of 
land in the Madras Presidency, by reducing the 
tax from 35 to 25 per cent., and fixing the propor- 
tion for 50 years, 
benefit of his own improvements. 

Nicaraacua.—Accaunts from Panama on 
authority of official reports from the Costa 
Rican army, that 400 of Walker’s troops under Col. 
Se were totally defeated ‘on the 20th 
ult., 500 Costa Ricans, and that the main army 
of the latte +r, 3000 strong, was marching towards 
Nicaragua. The reports from Virgin Bay, on the 
other hand, are that Schlesinger with 240 men, 
was surprised by 800 or 1000 Costa Ricans, and 
routed, but soon ao da position which he was 
confident he could bold until reinforced. Aridst 
these 
rive atthe exact truth, but it appears certain that 
Walker lias met with reverses. 
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The two treaties for the benefit of the Indian 
tribesin Michigan, recently ratified by the Senate, 
make provision for their occupation of lands in 
that State in severalty instead of in common, and 
divert the annuities to their moral and industrial 
improvement. The treaty with certain Indian 
tribes in New Mexico, likewise recently ratified, 
proposes to concentrate them apart trom the inju- 
rious influences of the whites, and encourage them 


in the pursuit of the arts of peace and civilization. 


| 


so as to allow the cultivator the 


PennsyLvaNta LecisLaturge.—The 
have not been of general interest. 
minated on the 22d inst. 

Coneress.—A bill has passed the Senate design- 
ed to remove from circulation the smaller Mexican 
and Spanish coins, establishing their value in re- 
ceipts for government dues, and providing for the 
coinage of anew desc ription of cents. The Com- 
mittee on Commerce was directed to inquire into 
the character of the Chinese Coolie trade, and to 
consider if any legislation is expedient to prohibit 
itor prevent its abuses. 


proc eedings 
The session ter- 


The Commissioner of 


| Patents was instructed to consider the expediency 


of so amending the Patent Laws as to allow the 


| inhabitants ot the neighboring British provinces 


ting statements, it is impossible to ar- | 


Domestic.—We have accounts from California | 


to the 20th ult. 
the resolution deprecating the election of Banks 
which had previously eons the House. The 
Adams & Co. Cohen has been decid- 
ed by a verdict for $ 969, 000 against Cohen. The 
winter has been exceedingly dry in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, so that there is very little food on the 
plains for cattle. 

An official communication, received at Wash- 
ington from Joel Palmer, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in Oregon, throws the whole blame of the 
present war upon the whites, who are denour uced 
for having been guilty of many acts of barbarity 
towards the red men. 


A mass meeting was recently held at Fillmore 


case ol 


The Senate of that State rejected | 


} 
»| Congress, and authorizing the Secretary 


to enjoy the benefit of those laws on an equal foot- 
ing with our own citizens. The Committee on 
Post Offices was directed to inquire into the e xpe- 
diency of establishing a uniform rate of postage 
throughout the United States. The debate on the 
Kansas question was continued. The Se ere tary of 
War was called upon for information relative to 
the Indian difficulties in Oregon and 
Territories. 

In the House, the Library Committee reported a 
joint resolution for the purchase of 15,000 copies, 

#5 each, of Dr. Kane’s Narrative of the Are tic 
Expedition, for distribution among members of 
of the 
Navy to have appropriate medals struck and 
presented to those engaged in that expedition ; 
which was passed by a majority of four. The For- 
tification Bill of the Senate was laid on the tabie, 
on the ground that it did not properly originate in 
that body. The President was requested to have 
statements prepared, showing the appropriations 

made during each session of “the | last three Con- 
gresses, the “expenditures during the same period, 
and whether any defalcations have occurred.— 
The debate on the Deficiency Bill has been con- 
tinued, and most of the Senate’s amendments have 
been rejected. 


W ashington 








